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^HESE verses are dedicated to my mother, 
as the source of anything that they may 
contain of worth or of truth, and as the tenderest 
judge to whom I can commit their many imperfec- 
tions. 
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POEMS. 



IN THE SUNSET. 




I. 



'ER a baby's white-robed cradle, 
Softly steal the hues of even, 
Pouring all their golden lustre 
On that face so fresh from heaven : 



Stealing o'er each snowy garment. 
Lighting up the baby brow, 

Till, enshrined in crimson sunbeams, 
Rests the tiny slumberer now. 



Even as though they 'd come to waft her, 
Backward, through the gates of light. 

To that home she scarce hath quitted. 
Where the noonday dreads no ni^bl. 
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Bear her with ye, golden daybeams, 
Backward, in your flight on high ; 

In this world dwell woe and weeping, 
Bear her to the happy sky ! 



But alone the golden daybeams 
Backward travel toward the sky, 

And from baby couch and forehead 
All the golden glories die. 
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II. 

Baby, grown a graceful lady, 

With a calm, angelic face ; 
Round her neck fall tresses shady. 

And a more than woman's grace 

Dwells in every tone and gesture ; 

Firm her lip, and calm her brow ; 
Tall and fair, erect and stately, 

Standing in the sunset now. 

She is rich in hope and beauty. 
Rich in love and earnest truth ; 

And within her snowy bosom 

Beats the high, proud heart of youth. 

Laughing rarely, smiling ever, 
Softly moves she to and fro ; 



IN THE SUNSET. 



Gravely always, sadly never, 
Pausing in the sunset now. 

Now a sudden flush of gladness 

Lightens cheek and forehead fair ; 
Tis her lover hastening toward her ; 

Sunburnt cheek and hazel hair, 

Hazel eyes, half fire, half softness, 

Shining under hazel brows, 
Far outrun his tardier accents, 

Flashing forth unspoken vows. 

On them, through the flower-wreathed casement. 

Setting sun-rays softly beam ; 
Round her brow and raven tresses, 

Like an angel's halo stream. 

Dies the light from hair and forehead. 

Day's triumphant death is past, — 
Woe for love so soon to wither, — 

Woe for hope too high to last ! 



in. 

Once more, from a western casement, 
Doth she mark the death of day ; 

Now, as then, o'er hair and forehead, 
Scattered glories brightly pla-Y. 
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Though she is as fair and stately, 

Still as calm of lip and brow, 
Where hath fled her youthful freshness ? 

Smile and blush, where are they now ? 

She is weary — ^wom with grieving. 
Sorrow weightier far than years ; 

From her eyes the lustre rieving. 
Quenching their dark light in tears. 

Where hath fled her dark-eyed lover, 
That he stands not by her side ; 

Say, hath Death, triumphant, swept him 
Down in his resistless tide ? 

No ; but anger, pride, misgivings, 
Far have cast each plighted Hfe ; 

Far he roams, by land and ocean, 
And a stranger calls her "wife ;" 

One who deems her surely happy. 
That she shares his wealth and power ; 

Yet her sad thoughts ever wander, 
In the crimson, sunset hour. 

To that dark-eyed, dark-haired sailor. 
Loved and prayed for years ago ; 

Ah, that hearts so bound together, 
Fate should toss and sever so ! 
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Sitting, sadly in the sunset, 
Lonely, as she oft hath done, 

Half in dreams, she sees a figure 
Steal betwixt her and the sun ; 

Now, it slowly turns toward her. 
There, amid the crimson glow ; 

There he stands, as last she saw him, 
When they parted, years ago. 

'Tis the wandering, much-loved sailor ; 

He is safe in harbour now ; 
Moored within the stilly haven. 

That she knows, but knows not how. 

Slowly die the setting sun-rays. 
Slowly dies the summer day ; 

Slowly from her fading eyesight 
Doth that figure melt away. 



IV. 

Through a half-uncurtained window 
Western glories brightly gleam ; 

O'er a white-robed couch they wander, 
On a stilly slumberer stream. 

Now, as oft, o'er hair and forehead, 
All their golden light is s\i^d\ 
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But they gild the marble features 
Of the placid, painless dead. ^ 

Oft hath that face, in joy and woe, 

Marked thy flight, O god of day ! • 
How changed, but ever changeless now, 

Calm it resteth 'neath thy ray ! 

Her locks, in many a thick, black wreath. 

Shadows round her forehead shed ; 
But from the fair, still face beneath, 

Shades of woe have ever fled. 

All tearless now, the lashes lie, 

Dark fringing lids of snow ; 
And all undazzled is the eye 

That slumbers dark below. 

Thou can'st never stir that sleeper, 

To thy beauties, god of day ; 
Gild no more the worn-out garment. 

Seek its wearer far away. 

Swift retreat, ye golden daybeams, 

Backward hasten to the sky ; 
Seek her in your own bright birthplace, 

Cloudless brow and tearless eye. 

But oh, wherefore ! golden daybeams. 

Bore ye not the babe away, 
When across her white-robed cradle 

First ye stole at eve to play? 

L \ 
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THE HOLLY CROWN. 

HE holly crown, the holly crown, 
The brightest crown I know ; 
Cast flowery wreath and garland down. 
And bind with green my brow ! 
Speeding on with scythe and hour-glass. 

Time hath trod another round ; 
Seen spring and summer, autumn pass. 
Welcomed Christmas, holly crowned. 
The holly crown, the holly crown, 

The brightest crown I know ; 
Cast flowery wreath and garland down. 
And bind with green my brow I 
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Dear to me are spring's first offerings, 

Pallid snow-drop, crocus bright : 
Dearer still her later offsprings, 

Violets, purple, blue, and white ; 
Golden furze and bloomy heath-bell, 

Oh, how dear to Scottish eyes ! 
Though few can love fair spring so well, 

Few her children dearer prize. 
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The holly crown, the holly crown, 
The brightest crown I know ; 

Cast spring's fresh .budding garland down. 
And bind with green my brow ! 

Though I love all summer throws us, 

From her basket, lilies pale. 
Stately tulips, scented roses. 

Poppies bright but passing frail ; 
'Tis summer decks our lowly dell. 

She who gems with flowers our hill ; 
And though I love her passing well, 
There 's a season dearer still. 

The holly crown, the holly crown, 

The brightest crown I know ; 
Cast summer's scented rose-wreath down, 
And bind with green my brow ! 

Autumn's many-tinted garments 

Welcome glad from me receive ; 
Our woodland seems to stesd the beams 

From the crimson clouds of eve ; 
'Mid golden com and laden vines 

Doth brown autumn love to dwell ; 
His gorgeous tints, his fruits and wines. 
Though I love brown autumn well. 
The holly crown, the holly crown, 

The brightest crown I know ; 
Cast golden com and vine leaf down, 
And bind with green my brow ! 
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There is no time like Christmas time, 

The crown of winter hoary ; 
Then is the time for dance and rhyme, 

For merry freak and story ; 
Then is the time for laugh and feast, 

Heap high, heap high the fire, 
Fill high the bowl, speed round the jest. 
Let none of laughter tire. 

The holly crown, the holly crown. 

The brightest crown I know ; 
Cast flowery wreath and garland down. 
And bind with green my brow ! 
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SPRING. 




LAD spring is here, glad spring is here ! 
High swells the wild bird's strain ; 
The sun shines bright, the skies are clear, 
The flowers are budding fain. 



His yellow garb the poplar dons, 
Sweet blooms the primrose pale ; 

The mavis pours his wildest songs 
Upon the evening gale. 

The violet bed, hard by the stile, 
With odour loads the breeze ; 

Upon our brook the sunbeams smile. 
Bright glinting through the trees. 
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The sky is bright, the earth is bright. 

For fled is winter sad ; 
While spring unbinds her locks of light, 

My heart, my heart beats glad. 
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I love to see her chariot bright 

Drive winter from the plains ; 
Then crown her captive earth with light, 

And bind in flowery chains. 

Though well, alas ! too well, I know 

These flowery chains are frail ; 
That spring's bright crown upon earth's brow 

Soon, ah ! too soon, will pale. 

Yet, when again her flowers I view. 

And hear her wild birds sing. 
They seem to me the promise true 

Of never-ending spring; 

Of a brighter, happier clime. 
Where dark winter never lowers ; 

Of a never-ending springtime, 
Among never-fading flowers. 





THE SUMMER WREATH. 




WHO in winter woke the string 

The holly crown to praise, 
' In strain as glad, once more would sing 
'Neath summer's ardent rays ; 
I, who erewhile, *mid winter snows, 
- With holly bound my hair, 
'Neath summer suns would wreath my brows 
With buds and blossoms fair. 

The sunmier wreath, the wreath of flowers. 

The wreath I love to wear ; 
With buds and leaves from woodland bowers 
1 11 bind my dusky hair. 



Though sweet it is, when winter's snow 

Enwraps the frozen ground, 
To gather round the bright hearth's glow. 

With brows all holly crowned ; 
More sweet, at summer noonday prime, 

To wander lone the glade. 
Or muse, at dreamy eventime. 

Beneath the limetree shade. 
The summer wreath, &c. 
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THE SUMMER WREATH. 13 

Tis pleasant, too, when wild winds rage, 

And whirling snowflakes blind. 
To scan, entranced, the lettered page, 

Forgetful of the wind ; 
But sweeter, through the summer hour, 

Beneath green boughs to rest. 
And read the story of each flower 

That springs from earth's green breast. 
The summer wreath, &c. 

Though oft I ween, when nights are long, 

Into the fire T gaze. 
And trace fantastic shapes among 

Its fitful, flickering blaze ; 
I 'd rather search the fox-glove bell 

Upon the mountain breast, 
For fairy-forms, which stories tell, 
Within such blossoms rest 

The summer wreath, the wreath of flowers. 

The wreath I love to wear; 
With buds and leaves from woodland bowers 
I'll bind my dusky hair. 
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DREAMS. 




^USH, softly tread, 
The fair, young head 
Of a child in sleep is bowed, 

With playthings prest 

To tiny breast, 
And her silken tresses shroud ; 

A face as fair 

As angels wear 
In the land of rest for all ; 

Her locks of gold, 

In glossy fold. 
Shining o'er her pillow fall. 



And see, she smiles ; 
What dream beguiles 

Her childish soul to mirth ? 
Does fancy rove 
'Mid stars above ? 

Or dreams she of this earth ? 
She dreams of flowers. 
Of woodland bowers. 
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Where oft awake she roves ; 

In dreams doth stray, 

The green-wood way, 
With playmates whom she loves. 

Her lip smiles crowd, 

She laughs aloud. 
And startled sleep has flown ; 

The bright dream flies. 

She opes her eyes. 
And weeps to find it gone. 

But soon calmed fears, 

And soon dried tears, 
The dream may yet prove true ; 

Again she roves. 

With those she loves. 
The merry green-wood through. 

On the fair brow 

Sleep resteth now 
Of maiden pure and fair ; 

The breast of snow 

That heaves below 
Her floods of raven hair. 

Is the pure home. 

Where, care unknown, 
A loving soul doth rest ; 

Her lips of rose 

Smiles half unclose, 
The thoughts that crowd her bt^^sX 
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Take all one way, 

As in the day ; 
Her thoughts for ever rest 

On one alone, 

That well-loved one, 
So dear to that young breast 



In dreams doth hear 
His footsteps near. 

His love she hears him tell ; 
Flushes her cheek, 
She strives to speak, 

To say she loves as well ; 
Has loved as long, 
With love as strong, 

As lasting as his own ; 
Her hand he takes, — 
She starts, she wakes. 

The happy dream has flown ! 
Fair maid, weep not. 
For all forgot 

That vision bright shall be. 
When thy glad ear 
In truth shall hear 

His fond, deep love for thee. 

Sleep's dews are shed 
Around the bed 
Of a mother, soft and warm ; 
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In her arms prest, 

To her white breast, 
Lies asleep, a baby form ; 

Of it she dreams. 

The smile that gleams 
Bright o'er her sleeping face, 

Tells how in dreams 

Its step she seems 
In glory's path to trace. 

Her heart beats fast. 

Her dream is past. 
Nor weeps she when 'tis flown ; 

In glory's way. 

Beyond decay. 
Her child may yet be known. 

O'er the bent head. 

Where, thickly spread. 
The snows of age are pressing. 

Bright dreams are found 

To hover round, 
In sleep her lorn heart blessing ; 

No future path 

Of joy or wrath 
May lie her steps before, 

For at the last 

Becomes the past . 
What future was before. 

Hope no more shows 

New joys and woes, 
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For ever has she fled ; 

Yet memory's found 

To hover round 
That aged slumberer's bed. 

Swift crowding back, 

From life 's dim track, 
In dreams are memories pressing ; 

Again the sigh, 

For grief gone by. 
Rises ; again are blessing 

Joys past away. 

Some long past day. 
Its joys, its woes revealing ; 

Back to her heart 

The tear-drops start. 
And, down the worn cheek stealing. 

Sleep's soft spell break, 

She is awake ! 
And all the vision flown, — 

Weep, woman, weep. 

For, save in sleep. 
These things are ever gone ; 

Yes, ever gone, 

For ever flown. 
Return they never can ; 

Thy work is done. 

Thy race is run. 
Finished thy life's brief span. 



/ 
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FIRST AND LAST. 

IRST words. The first essay at speech 
• The baby lips could make ; 
No matter what their import now, 
They were the first he spake. 
First words. Ah ! still in memory's ear 

They echo through this heart ; 
And while that memory lingers here, 
These echoes will not part. 

Last words. The last disjointed words 

He strove to utter here ; 
As loosened fast the silver chords. 

No matter what they were. 
Last words. Though feeble, faint, and few, 

They faltered from his tongue ; 
Yet sacred held in memory still. 

As psalm by seraph sung. 

Betwixt these words, his first and last, 
Passed many a word, 1 tCQW \ 
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Of pride and hate, of wrath and wrong, 

Forgot, forgiven him now ; 
Death's reconciling hand hath wiped 

From memory all the past ; 
But only these, the child and grave, 

The first words and the last 





"UNTO US A CHILD IS BORN." 




O ! unto us a Child is bom ; 
The joyful pean raise ; 
All hail, Thou rising Star of mom ! 
Bright Hope of happier days ! 
" Peace unto earth, to man good will," 

Of yore did seraphs sing ; 
And earth's remotest regions still 
With joyfid echoes ring. 



Yes, unto us — to us, to all, 

Goes forth the welcome sound ; 
The distant nations hear the call, 

The gladsome notes redound : 
He comes, the sufferer to relieve, 

To set the captive free ; 
Believe in Him ; if ye believe, 

All things shall easy be. 



" Call, I will answer," so He spake. 
Who spake as never laaii \ 
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And He who could death's stronghold break, 

Whatever He will, He can. 
" Come unto Me, all ye who groan 

Beneath affliction's load ; 
Take up My cross, and win My crown. 

And tread the path I trod ; 

With hope and heart raised heavenward still, 

Run ye the race I ran ; 
If ye believe, ye surely will. 

And if ye will, ye can." 
So death disarmed quits the field ! 

See sin and sorrow fly ! 
For unto us is bom a Child, 

Priest, King, and Conqueror high ! 
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THE VISION. 

HAVE a vision ; clear, distinct, 

A lovely woman's face, 
With bright dark eyes, and waving hair. 
And form all life and grace ; 
Beloved, and loving all, she moves 

An angel o'er earth's scene ; 
I know that in the long, long past, 
These things have really been. 



I have a vision ; not less clear. 

Again that sweet, fair face, 
Where years that passed have only cast 

A calmer, tenderer grace ; 
And children's footsteps come and go 

Athwart that visioned scene ; 
These are the things that never were. 

And yet they should have been. 



I have a vision ; of a grave. 
That casts o'er all my road 

A boundless but a tender woe. 
That draws me near to God ; 
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That makes all earth seem nearer heaven, 
For that she once was there : 

These are the woes that might have been, 
And yet they never were. 

I have a vision ; not distinct, 

But shadowy, dim, and far ; 
A woman's face, where wrath and woe, 

And years, have left their scar ; 
And wide the gulf of place and time 

Lies stretched between us there : 

• 

This is the vision of the things, 
The woeful things that are. 

I have a vision ; Oh ! how dark. 

How dimmed and blurred with tears ! 
A vision of the bitter words 

And deeds of bygone years ; 
A vision of the wrongs I wrought, 

Of wrongs, too, wrought to me : 
This is the vision of the woes. 

The hopeless woes that be. 

I have a vision ; sometimes dim. 

At times, how passing bright, 
A vision of all sorrow past, 

A dream of all things right ; 
And of that face, with every grace. 

To me restored again : 
The vision of the meeting place, 

The hopes that still remain. 
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SILENCE. 




ILENCE, there is no strength of speech, 
No force of words we say, 
That can one-half the meaning reach 
That silence can convey. 
We call with vows on Heaven above. 

To witness fancy's spell ; 
But oh ! there is that depth of love, 

That words can never tell ; 
Who hath not felt the heart's quick swell 

When lips refuse their part ? 
Thou, silence, only thou can'st tell 
Some workings of the heart. 
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And are there, framed by mortal tongue. 

And uttered by man's breath. 
The words that can express the wrong 

Of broken trust and faith ? 
Say, that apostle's recreant heart, 

Think ye it e'er had shook 
'Neath all the words reproach could dart, 

As at Christ's silent look^ 
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And heard ye e'er the desperate word, 
With shriek and rended hair, 

That did one-half the woe record 
Of silent, still despair ? 

For help no frantic cry we raise. 

When every vein runs chill ; 
No, terror's awfulest form and phase 

Is silence grim and stilL 
And death, the last of all our foes. 

Steals on in silence dread ; 
His feet are shod with soundless shoes. 

And echoless his tread ; 
And 'neath his gloomy banner's sway 

Rests sullen silence, chill ; 
We rave or weep, we curse or pray, 

The dead are silent still. 
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THE WELCOME. 

HE sun, he whispered to the wind, 
" The glad springtime is near ;'' 
The wind, he sang it through the sky, 
Which straight grew blue and clear ; 



And told it to the frozen earth, 

Who joyful 'gan to don 
Her verdant weeds, and warned the birds 

To raise their vernal song. 

And at that sound the little flowers 

Came trooping everywhere ; 
The snowdrop white, the crocus bright, 

The primrose faint and fair. 



Forth stately stepped the hyacinth, 
The violet bending low ; 

Heartsease, in velvet garb arrayed 
And lilies robed in snow. 




FALLING STARS. 
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!HE stars are out, the moon rides high 
O'er earth, and air, and sea, and sky ; 
Calm silence spreads her reign, 
The night winds sing their lullaby 
In wild and changeful strain. 

Be still, my soul, all round thee sleep. 
The silent stars their night-watch keep ; 

Why should'st thou be awake 
When all are wrapt in slumber deep ? 

Seek'st thou thy chains to break ? 

Would'st thou, as those stars that fall 
Radiant down heaven's azure pall, 

Shoot from this earth away ? 
Art weary of thy prison wall, 

And art thou fain to stray 

To some brighter, happier land ? 
Would'st thou join the seraph band 

That greet thy fancy's eye. 
Upon a far and glittering strand, 

Beyond the azure sky ? 



Alas, my soul, thou striv'st in vain. 
For oh ! the heavy earthen chain 

That is clasped around thee, 
Thou ne'er thyself can'st rend in twain, 

Striving does but wound thee. 

One, only one, can set thee free. 
The angel death, that holds the key, 

That can unlock thy chain ; 
Be patient till he nears to thee. 

Thou fettered must remain. 

Be hushed, my soul, the hour shall come 
When thou shalt all unfettered roam, 

Not as the stars of even. 
Which shoot adown that azure dome, 

For they do fall from heaven ; 

And quenched their glory is in night. 
Thou shalt heavenward bend thy flight. 

Even by that shining way. 
By angel footsteps rendered bright, 

To the far seat of day. 

Be still, be still, each silver star. 
That shoots from yonder vault afar, 

Bears, my soul, to thee 
A message from the angel home. 
To soothe thee till the hour be come 

When thou shalt be free. 



WHY WEEP YE FOR THE DEAD 1 




IS^Christmas, and the festal hall 
Re-echoes laughter loud ; 
And mirth reigns o'er the hearts of all, 
The merry, careless crowd. 
From the light throng I steal away, 

And, 'midst the evening gloom, 
With lingering footsteps, sadly stray 
Along each vacant room. 
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The Christmas mirth comes from below. 

All noisy as of yore ; 
Unbidden tears mine eyes overflow, 

I softly close the door ; 
And wander through these rooms alone, 

While darkness gathers drear, 
And muse on one that 's ever gone, 

Whose voice I may not hear 
Again amid our Christmas mirth, 

Whose ever absent face. 
Hath left beside our household hearth 

An ever vacant place. 
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Darling, I next thy form shall trace 

In snowy garments bright ; 
I next shall see thy baby face 

Beneath a crown of light ; 
Though twenty years have sped away 

Since thee these eyes have seen, 
Yet still my thoughts will idly stray 

On all thou might'st have been. 

Oh, if thou had'st but lingered here ! 

What loss could sorrow bring ? * 
Hark ! seems to fall upon mine ear 

The rustle of a wing 1 
And lo, with golden wings widespread, 

An angel hovers round ; 
Behold, his bright infantine head 

With silver stars is crowned. 

Just as I lost him, years ago. 

Behold, again, my child ! 
The robe in which I laid him low 

The dust hath not defiled. 
'Twas in that snowy garment white 

I dressed my darling dead ; 
And in that robe he meets my sight 

When twenty years have fled. 

And the same voice that years ago 
Had lisped and stanmiered here, 

In accents formed to soothe my woe. 
Now falls upon my ear *. 
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" Mother, your sighs of grief to-night 
Have called me from on high ; 

They reached, upon the wind's wild flight, 
The portal of the sky. 

For twenty years why should you mourn ? 

Though now my form you see, 
I unto you cannot return, 

But^^« can come to me. 
Oh ! weep not for my vacant chair, 

Beside yon festal hearth ; 
Nor that my voice you may not hear 

Join in that Christmas mirth ; 

Have not other children left you. 

Each his separate path to tread ? 
Hath not life of children reft you ? 

Yet you only mourn the dead. 
And even your children that remain. 

As years shall onward move. 
Will cast aside, for joy or gain. 

Their mother's earnest love. 

Oh weep not for my vacant place. 

Nor for my absent form ! 
The crown is mine without the race. 

The port without the storm ! 
See, already breaks the morrow. 

Night is well-nigh fled, — 
For the living sorely sorrow. 

But weep not for the dead." 




THE ANCHORED SHIP. 




NAMELESS sorrow fills me, 
And the sad, unresting sea, 
That breaks with weary fret and roar, 
Ceaseless on the rock-bound shore, 
Sings a doleful song to me. 



The little ship at anchor 

Labours heavy in the bay ; 
Heaved by the wild waves to and fro, 
Tossed by the stormy winds that blow 
High in air the foamy spray. 

She strains her fett'ring cable. 

And to break away were fain : 
For, though wilder waves may rise, 
And though hidden reefs surprise, 
There were freedom on the main. 



/_ 



So restless in my bosom 
Beats the heart that's fe\Xete^>i)cv^x^\ 
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Like the anchored bark at sea, 
Fain, fain would it be free, 
And would wander — ^where, oh where ? 

Spread thy white sails, O fettered bark ! 

Press onward toward the mam ; 
The waves that toss thee to and fro. 
The stormy winds that round thee blow, 

All help to rend thy chain ; 

Dash onward through yon thin, blue mist 

That shrouds the boundless sea ; 
The rock-bound shore leave far behind. 
And blow, oh blow, some stormy wind, 
And set this wild heart free ! 




\ 




NO FRIENDS. 




HE sits within the darkening room, 
Watching dim twilight fall ; 
And through the thickening evening gloom, 
Unearthly voices call. 
From yon dim sky unearthly hands 

Seem beckoning her away ; 
And her soul strives against its bands, 
Its heavy bands of clay. 



The snow of many sorrowing years 

Whitens her once dark hair ; 
And a long life of griefs and fears, 

And heavy toils and care. 
Has swept the bloom from off her face, 

Once fairest of the fair. 
And snatched away each youthful grace 

From lip and eye and hair. 



/ 



Yet as she sits 'midst growing night, 
Her youthful days relMTti •. 
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Her youthful days of hope and light, 

Ere she knew how to mourn, 
Are foreordained all sons of men, 

'Till, gained the darksome tomb. 
Their griefs are cast behind them then ; 

And hence the dreary gloom 
Above the grave that darkly lowers. 

And hides from mortal eyes 
The path by which our faded flowers 

Have passed to gain the skies. 

Memory restores each long past joy, 

She greets departed friends ; 
Not long such dreams her soul employ, 

Too soon the vision ends ; 
Again, she is apart from all. 

Within that darkening room ; 
But still unearthly voices call. 

And echo through the gloom. 

She knows not what those angels say. 

They speak in heavenly tone ; 
But knows they call some soul away, 

And feels that soul her own ; 
It strives, it strives, it bursts away. 

It spreads its wings on high 1 
Far from its prison-house of clay. 

It seeks the deep blue sky ; 
They greet her from yon opening sky. 

Her loved ones, whom she deemed 
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For ever lost ; they now are nigh 
Who ever parted seemed. 

In dust, the broken cage, men lay, 

That prisoned once that soul ; 
For to be mouldered to the clay 

Appears to be the goal 
Of all our life ; 'tis hard to see. 

Or hope, beyond the tomb, 
For oh, how black its coverings be. 

How thick and chill its gloom ! 

" She has no friends, no one," they say, 

" To grieve that life is gone ; 
No tears may wet this bed of clay. 

For friend she has not one.** 
Oh, true they speak ! and yet untrue. 

For she has many friends 
In that bright land beyond their view. 

Where earthly trouble ends. 
No tears bedew that lowly bed. 

Nor weeping friend is there ; 
But angels joy that she is dead, 

Beyond the reign of care. 
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THE N»IGHT-WIND. 

H ! can'st thou tell what the night-wind cries, 
As it rages through the stormy skies ? 
Or what it whispers the stars among, 

When skies are blue and the moonbeams strong ? 

It carries strange talcs from star to star, 

And whispers of earth to worlds afar. 




When summoned from earth in early bloom. 

The young bride passed through the shadowy tomb. 

And left her love for the world on high, 

The night-wind moaned through the dreary sky, 

The silver stars shed a solemn light, 

For woe was the wild wind's theme that night. 



/ 



From the festal hall, where all was mirth. 
The night-wind carried the joys of earth ; 
Yea, told of those joys to worlds on high. 
And sang of them through the deep blue sky. 
And carried the tale from star to star. 
How there was mirth in that world afar. 



THE NIGHT WIND. 
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And oft at night, when the wild wind cries, 
Now fiercely raves, now murmuring dies, 
It is swelled with voices long, long dead, 
With vows forgot, and with prayers once said ; 
And my heart beats wild, 'twixt hope and fear, 
At the sounds I dread, yet love to hear ! 
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WANDERING THOUGHTS, 



I.— In the Tempest. 




ILDLY shrieked and howled the night- wind 
O'er the stormy ocean flood, 
Heaved and strained a stately vessel, 
On whose deck a sailor stood, 
Heeding not the tempest sweeping, 
Hearing not his comrades' cries. 
Gazing in the mist before him. 
With set lips and steadfast eyes. 



/ 



In that mist he sees a chamber. 

Where a lady, calm and fair, 
Sitting in the flickering firelight. 

Combs and braids her raven hair ; 
Now he sees her rise, and, kneeling. 

Hears her softly pray for him ; 
He nor heeds nor hears the tempest. 

And the lightning's flash is dim ; 
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He but sees that tranquil chamber, 

And that kneeling lady there ; 
Waves may roar and thunders bellow, 

He but hears that murmured prayer. 



11. — In the Garden. 

She sits beneath the garden tree, 

Of love she hears him speak ; 
The light wind waves her long, loose hair. 

And fans her fair, flushed cheek. 

Her hands are filled with gathered flowers, 

Half-falling from the grasp 
Of those small hands, that o'er and o'er 

His eager fingers clasp. 

Her dreamy eyes are upward raised. 

Her fair, red lips apart ; 
And you had said his every word 

Was echoing through her heart. 

And yet even now, now while he speaks. 
Her wandering thoughts thus flow : 

" The dew falls fast, my flowers will fade, 
Long, long before he go I" 
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III. — At the Mirror. 

He goes ; and at the mirror now 

She sits and braids her hair, 
And you had said her every thought 

Began and ended there ; 
As 'ranging and re-'ranging now 

Those roses white and red, 
She twines them with the sable locks 

That crown her graceful head. 

You would have said, she has no thought 

Beyond that waving hair 
So gaily decked, and yet her soul 

Is wandering otherwhere ; 
Far, far upon the vasty deep, 

Where angry tempests war. 
Against a bark, a wave-worn bark. 

That bears her life's bright star. 



And still, as wilder blow the winds, 

Her soul sinks sick to death ; 
Yet still, with seeming care she binds 

Her locks with rosy wreath. 
The wanderings of the chainless mind, 

Nor time nor place control ; 
We fetter feet, and hands we bind. 

But who can grasp the soul ? 
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GROWING GREY. 




OUTHFUL locks, that o'er my shoulders 
Roll rebellious from your bands, 
When shall first one thread of silver 
Mingle with these dark-brown strands ? 



Shall I, dressing for some festal, 
Smoothing you from off my brow. 

First behold time's silver herald 
Mingling with your dusky flow ? 

Shall mine eyes, o'erwom with weeping. 
Wandering round in vacant woe, 

First behold time's onward footstep 
Stamped amid my locks in snow ? 
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Or shall some small, waxen finger 
Pause, to trace, in childish play, 

'Midst mamma's dark, braided tresses. 
One pale thread of siWex ^e^"t 
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Shall I mark you slowly paling, 
Year by year, and day by day ; 

Fading 'neath time's icy fingers, 
Glossy brown, to shining grey ? 

Or shall one overwhelming sorrow 
Cast, as mournful poets write, 

O'er your lustrous, youthful darkness, 
In a moment, age's white ? 

Shall I grieve to mark you fading. 
And look back, with mournful ruth, 

On the glossy, dark-brown tresses 
That I decked in early youth ? 

Shall I gladly hail the silver 
Footprints of years passed away. 

Leading onward to the bright land 
Where young locks grow never grey ? 

Or with me, my dark-brown tresses, 
Shall you, by the cloudy way. 

Steal, in all your youthful darkness, 
Past the boundary of decay ? 



/ 
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MEMORIES. 




AY not, we leave all memories here 
Behind us, on earth's strand ; 
There be earth-things I fain would bear 
Unto the better land. 



I may forget, I have forgot, 
Full many childish woes ; 

But I would not forget the stream 
That through our valley flows. 

And I would not forget that glen 
My childish footsteps trod ; 

And bright in memory would I hold 
Each flower that decks its sod. 
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I may forget full many a prayer, 
With choir and organ fraught ; 

But I would notibrget the psalms 
And prayers my mother tau^laX.. 
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I may forget full many a friend 
Death's chilly arch gone through ; 

But I would not forget the first 
Dead baby face I knew. 

I may forget full many a dream 
That pleased my hopeful youth ; 

But there is one I would retain, 
It was so almost truth. 

Why should I say what form it bore ? 

It was a dream, you know ; 
And yet the shadow of that dream 

Clings round my footsteps so. 

I think to me in yonder land 
Its substance may be given — 

At least I know I fain would bear 
Its memory into heaven. 
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DYING. 




I. 



E is dying. Seventy winters 

Hang like snowfiakes on his hair ; 
They have dimmed his dark eye's lustre, 
They have worn his temples bare. 



He hath struggled through life's warfare, 
Hoping, fearing, blest and crost ; 

Seventy years hath battled onward. 
Smiled and wept, and gained and lost. 

High in youth his hopes aspiring. 
Many a brilliant path had traced ; 

Many a hope hath time fulfilled him. 
Many a hope hath time effaced. 

He hath loved and wed ; had children. 

Loved them, reared them, years have sped ; 
Some live joying, some live sorrowing, 
Some are slumbering mtiv tlaa ^^-aA \ 
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Some have been Ins pride and pleasure, 
Some have been his shame and woe ; 

All that mortal mind can measure 
Hath he tried and proved below. 

Children's children stand around him, 

Lying tranquil on that bed ; 
But his dim eyes turning from them, 

Heed not all the tears they shed. 

All the past and all the present 

Downward sweep on death's dark stream ; 
And what is death but the waking 

From a weary troublous dream ? 

II. 

He is dying, though the black locks, 
Dankly clustering round his brow. 

Scarce have waved through twenty summers. 
He. is dying — dying now. 

Yet life's path lay fair before him. 

Opening brightly to his view ; 
And his heart was strong to purpose, 

And his hand was strong to do. 

And his foot was swift to follow 
Every path that hope could trace ; 

Now that hand lies lax and nerveless, 
And the foot that gained each race. 
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Now for ever rests unsandalled. 
And the hopes that soared so hi^ 

Now must flutter idly downward — 
He, so young, so loved, must die. 

Father, mother, friends around him. 
Weep and wail and rave in vain ; 

For the dark eyes, upward turning, 
Give no answering glance again. 

And the soul, whose every interest 
Seemed for ever knit in theirs,"* 

Flits on viewless pinions from them. 
Deaf or heedless to their prayers. 

Strange to see the old man passing 
Through death's portal, all things done ; 

And the young man following after, 
Leaving all things scarce begun. 




MY JOURNAL. 




Y old journal of old days, 
Nay, disturb it not : 
Here, apart from stranger's eyes. 
Covered o'er with dust it lies. 
Hidden from the noonday rays. 
Neither known to blame or praise. 
It is nigh forgot. 



All it told is borne away 
On time's rushing wings : 
Tales of joys that bloomed to fade, 
Hopes that only shone to shade. 
Passions that have raved their day, 
Then in ashes sunk away 
To forgotten things. 
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Many names from earth are gone 
That are written there ; 
There are vows that scarce were spoke 
'Ere at heart these vows were broke ; 
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Vows from friends while summer shone, 
Friends who fled from griefs first moan, 
Or the shade of care. 

But, of all the things now past, 
That with time have gone. 
One thing still to me remains. 
Recompense for all my pains ; 
One heart still, through storm and blast. 
Hath proved fond, and strong, and fast. 
Still remains my own. 

And one feeling in this breast. 
Where such passion strove. 

Bums as bright, and clear, and true 

As when first it met thy view ; 

Other passions all are gone. 

They have vanished one by one ; 

Some by grief to earth were prest. 

Others slowly sunk to rest — 

Slowly, surely passed away. 

Like the stars from breaking day, 

And have left, beyond decay. 
My heart's throne to love. 
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HEY robed the babe in spotless white, 
And by the shady road 
They bore it through that summer day, 
To be baptised to God. 



The psalms are sung, the prayers are prayed. 

Now hear its father vow 
To love, to teach, to guard, to guide 

Its helpless childhood through. 

And now they lift the babe on high, 

With many a solemn word — 
Why sweeps that strange conmiotion through 

The temple of the Lord ? 



Oh spare your rites, and spare your vows ! 

The Lord has claimed His own ; 
The babe you brought to cleanse from sin. 

From sin and you hath flown. 
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For it how vain are all your rites, 

Your vows but empty breath ; 
The baby is baptised to God 

By the fair angel death. 

Bear back, bear back the scarce- worn garb 

In which that soul was drest ; 
The earth to earth, the dust to dust, 

But Heaven hath claimed the rest ! 
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TWO REVERIES. 




OW brightly glints the autumn sun 
Athwart the shady path, 
Where sweeps the heathery mountam dun 
Down to the woody strath ; 
And where the mountain streamlet free 

Leaps down the narrow glade, 
Beneath a scarlet rowan-tree. 
There stands a graceful maid. 
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She leans against that mountain tree. 

Clasped hands and upcast head ; 
And from their circling ribands free 

Her sable locks have spread. 
Roimd her flushed cheek and forehead low 

In wandering waves they steal ; 
The longer locks, that downward flow, 

Her bosom's throb conceaL 
The bright sim gilds her loosened hair, 

And lights her hazel eye ; 
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How strong her hand, her hope how fair, 
Her head and heart how high. 

She gazes on the scene around. 

The purple, heath-wrapt hill ; 
The waving wood, the flowery ground, 

Deep glen and dancing rill. 
" Oh scenes, beloved from childhood's hour, 

Ne'er may these footsteps rove 
From hill, and stream, and woodland bower. 

Endeared to hope and love." 

Twelve moons have rolled, and lovely still 

In sunshine sleeps the strath ; 
And where the woodland joins the hill 

She stands upon the path. 
She leans against the rowan-tree, 

And gazes down the glen ; 
And at her feet the streamlet free 

Leaps joyfully as then. 

But hill, and stream, and woodland now 

Her glance falls coldly on ; 
Her hopes are dim, her head is low. 

Her dream is past and gone. 
And with that dream have past and gone 

The eyes she saw with then ; 
She now but sees a hill and wood, 

A stream and narrow glen. 



" Oh let me seek, "neath other skies. 

The rest that 's vanished here ; 
My heart is sick of scenes I loved, 

When hope and life were dear; 
And fled their beauty with that dream 

That fled so swift away ; 
The woods are dark, and cold the stream, 

The skies are dim and grey ! 
Perchance within some other land 

Some joy may wait me yet ; 
And if even there I cannot hope, 

I can at least forget ! " 





THE VOICE. 




TILL while by hill and dale I strayed, 
In childhood's hour alone, 
Methought I heard a voice that said, 
" Press onward, gain the crown." 



Thus sang that sweet and gentle voice, 
" With hopeful heart, and fast, 

Press onward to yon shining crown, 
'Twill clasp thy brows at last." 

Methought it was the wind that sighed 

Among the sweet lime trees,^ 
Where drowsy, through the summer day, 

Soft sang the humble bees. 



But it was not the murmuring wind, 
The sweet voice spake again ; 

And yet I searched by hill and dale, 
By wood and stream, in vain. 
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I found not whence that soft voice spake, 

Yet oft and oft again 
Hath it sang o'er, by day, by night. 

That solemn, sweet refrain. 

I Ve heard it in my youthful days. 
Oft murmuring close and near ; 

And still among my hoary hair 
It whispers in mine ear. 

T never saw the angel form 

To which it must belong ; 
I never saw the shining crown 

To which it urgeth on. 

Yet deep, unshaken in my heart 
This glorious hope hath grown. 

That soon or late, that here or thence, 
1 11 clasp one day that crown. 

I hope, too, in some brighter world 

My unseen guide to claim ; 
And even now, at times, I deem 

That Hope must be her name. 
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MY HOME. 




HE land where endless summer beams 
Is more admired by many ; 
But unto me our woods and streams 
Seem fairer far than any. 
Beneath Italian skies of blue 

Though artists love to roam, 
I better love the dusker hue 

Of clouds about my home ; 
For oh ! hearts can beat merrily, 

And eyes shine bright with love, 
And dance and song go cheerily, 
Though dark clouds lower above. 
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What though beyond the western foam 

Vast giant forests rise ? 
Though trees that grow around my home 

Are of an humbler size, 
I envy not that land of trees 

Where weary exiles roacm.*, 
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I 'd rather hear the whispering breeze 

Among our trees at home ; 
For often in those leafy shades 

I Ve gathered flowers at noon ; 
And often in those lovely glades 

Have wandered 'neath the moon. 

The streams of that far western strand 

Hath many a poet sung ; 
Their might 's been told to every land, 

Been praised in every tongue ; 
But the clear stream that by us flows 

Is neither broad nor deep, 
Yet near it blows the scented rose, 

And o'er it willows weep ; 
And when upon its banks I dream, 

As sunset gilds the plains, 
I vow it is the fairest stream 

The fair, wide world contains. 
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I will not hear of eastern flowers 

Of bright and varied dyes ; 
I do not care for myrtle bowers 

Beneath the southern skies. 
If they bloom 'neath thy native sky. 

They 're doubtless dear to thee ; 
But bracken green and heath's deep dye 

Are fairer far to me. 
Dear to me is the hare-bell blue. 

And green fern waving wide ; 
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But dearest is the heath's dark hue 
Upon the mountain side. 

Oh, there are no such trees as ours ! 

Oh, there are no such shades ! 
No land can boast such lovely flowers ! 

No land can boast such glades ! 
Though skies are dim, though winds blow cold, 

Though leaves fall from the tree ; 
Yet where, O where, beat hearts so bold ? 

And where are hands so free ? 
Though upon never-tiring feet 

For ever I could roam, 
I 'm sure, I 'm sure, I ne'er could meet 

So fair a place as home ! 







THE WILD BIRD'S SONG. 




HE wild bird's song, the wild bird's song, 
How pleasant to the ear ; 
The scented linden sprays among, 
When set of sun is near. 
How clear upon the stilly air 

The mellow warblings ring ; 

And to the musing lover there 

The wild bird seems to sing. 



" Oh ! sweet within our woodland bowers 

The scented roses grow ; 
But roses pale before the flowers 

On Stella's cheek that blow. 
The wild deer bounds with stately grace 

Across the daisied lea ; 
As light, I deem, is Stella's pace. 

As graceful and as free. 
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" The bright laburnum's yellow hair 

The winds wave to and fro ; 
But brighter are the tresses fair 

That cling round Stella's brow. 
How deep, how cloudless, is the hue 

Of summer heaven above ; 
As deep, as cloudless, and as blue, 

The eyes of her I love. 
Proud is the king, with crown and star, 

Amid his court to move ; 
But I am prouder, prouder far, 

If I have Stella's love." 

Thus ever in the lover's ear 

The sweet notes sound amain ; 
But to the soldier pausing near 

They rang in other strain. 

" Now sound the trumpet, draw the sword. 

For freedom and for faith ; 
And fling your banner proud abroad, 

For victory or death. - 
Cast all your tender cares behind. 

And onward, onward go ; 
Unwearied hand, undaunted mind, 

'Gainst th' oppressive foe. 
They waver now, God for the right ! 

Through sword and flame press on, 
Ye who for faith and freedom fight, 

Till freedom's field be won l" 
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Thus in the patriot's fervent ear 

The wild song seemed to flow ; 
But to the weeping woman near 

It was a wail of woe. 

" Alas ! for yonder little grave 

Beneath the churchyard shade ; 
And for the little baby form 

Below the rank grass laid. 
Woe, for the silver voice that ne'er 

Shall speak our earthly tongue ; 
Woe, for the little feet that ne'er 

In earthly fields may run ; , 

Woe, for the waxen hands that ne'er 

May handle earthly thing ; 
And for the soul so pure and fair 

For ever taken wing. 

" I know, I know, that now you say 

He wears the stainless white, 
And that his footsteps ever play 

Among the fields of light, 
And that his folded waxen hands 

Will ne'er know stain nor tire ; 
That high amid the ransomed bands 

His sweet voice swells the choir. 
You say, you say, with him 'tis well, 
. But it is woe with me ; 
I only know the little grave 
I ' Beneath the gloomy tree." 
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Thus in her ear the sad notes swell 

The echoes of her thought ; 
On other ears they sweetly fell 

With other meaning fraught. 
One who beneath affliction's hand 

For years had chafed and pined ; 
But now, beneath the evening sun, 

Lay tranquil and resigned. 

" Rejoice, rejoice," the sweet notes run, 

" Thy pains are well-nigh past ; 
Thy darkened day is wearing done, 

And thou shalt rest at last. 
Soon fluttering pulse and weary limb. 

Sick heart and aching head. 
And aimless hand, and eyeball dim. 

Shall tranquil all be laid. 

" They in the cool, green earth shall rest 

From all the pains they bore ; 
And upward, through the golden gates, 

Thy prisoned soul shall soar. 
Was it not pains and sufferings great 

That bleached their garments white, 
Who sing around th' eternal throne 

Of heaven by day and night ? 
Rejoice, poor weary prisoner, pent 

In painful cage of clay ; 
Thou weeping watcher for the dawn. 

Behold, the rising day l** 
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Thus different rang, in different ear, 

The selfsame silver strain ; 
And as it sank low, sweet, and clear, . 

Each vision fled amain. 
Ceased the wild notes, awhile they thrilled 

On air, then softly died ; 
And there was one the dream fulfilled, 

He dreamt at eventide. 
The aching head, the weary limb. 

Rest now from all their pain ; 
Of earth were all the other dreams, 

On earth they all remain. 
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WHERE ARE THEY? 




HERE are they ? Not my loved and lost, 
Though wept and mourned for so ; 
Hope ever lifts her radiant hand, 
And bids me think I know. 



Where are they ? Not my friendships past, 
Why they have passed, I know ; 

If mine the error, mine the cost, 
I would ye left it so. 

In heaviest loss I know Who takes. 
And to that Power must bow ; 

In sorest cross I own the Hand 
That aims and strikes the blow. 

But where are they, the lesser things 
That time hath brushed away ? 

Knocked over with his hurrying wings, 
I wonder where are they ? 

Now, where is Charlie's baby lisp. 
And Willie's golden hair •, 
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And where is Archie's ringing laugh, 
And proud, imperious air ? 

Dark are the bonny, golden curls 
Round Willie's head that twined ; 

And Charlie left his baby lisp 
Some fifteen years behind ; 

And hushed is Archie's ringing laugh, 
His dark, high head is low ; 

And he I thought would conquer all 
By all is conquered now. 

Perchance I erred to love him best. 

Maybe, 'tis hard to tell ; 
Then many erred, for many loved, 

He won all hearts so well ! 

I always said, I always thought. 

He would be first of all ; 
But oh, let him who thinks he stands 

Take heed lest he should fall ! 

Tale told too oft, how he himself 

Hath cast his hopes away ; 
But little things, that time hath stole, 

I wonder where are they ? 

What with these little, graceful thefts 
Hath the hoar tyrant done ? 

They 're not in death, they're not in life. 
Then whither are they gone ? 
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"AT EVENING-TIME THERE SHALL 

BE LIGHT/' 




N autumn sunset, when the day 
In misty glory dies, 
Now'pours his sombre, crimson ray. 
On one whose mortal eyes 
May never mark his rise. 



The thick, black locks that dankly spread 
Around her sunken brow, 

Alas, how many a silver thread 
Is traced amid their flow, 
Traced less by time than woe. 



The lips that seemed by nature meant 
For smiles and dimples fair. 

Are drawn with pain, or closely bent 
To hide the heart's despair. 
Or moved in hopeless prayer. 
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The eyes that once shone softly bright 

Are wild with woes and fears ; 
And faded cheek, and bosom white, 

Wrecked more grief than years, 

All scathed and seared with tears. 

The hands that long and fiercely fought 

Their fate, lie folded now ; 
Or, wandering aimless and distraught, 

Are pressed against her brow, 

Or wrung in wordless woe. 

A youth of hopes sublimely great, 

And then a frantic strife, 
'Twixt desperate will and froward fate — 

The story of her life ; 

A wild unequal strife. 

And then, alas, for human pride 

Went forth the heaviest blow ; 
For reason shook and swerved aside 

Beneath the hand of woe. 

Oh, last, worst curse below ! 

And long her wreck hath reason hid 

In silence ; or if e'er 
A murmured word those lips have said, 

'Twas dimly to declare. 

The inward black despair. 
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But soft ! The shadow of a smile 

Upon her lips we trace ; 
And vanished reason for a while 

With momentary grace 

Re-lights that haggard face. 

And as the setting sunrays bright 

Shot crimson o'er her bed, 
" At evening-time there shall be light," 

These words distinctly said, 

And in their utterance fled. 

The soul that long 'neath frenzy's might 
Had groaned, now chains undone ; 

" At evening-time there shall be light," 
But not 'till set of sun, — 
Not 'till the race be run. 
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THE DEATH OF TIME. 




AST night I dreamt at midnight hour 
A strange, half-waking dream ; 
Thick shadows over earth did lower, 
And not a star did gleam. 
The darkness of the sky to break 
All round was blackest night ; 
And lying here, but half-awake, 

I saw a vision bright. 
Methought I saw the spirits who 

Have power o'er men below, 
Until they pass the grave's arch through, 
To work them joy or woe. 
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First Pleasure, with her flowery crown, 

In distance very bright ; 
But once man calls that wreath his own 

It loses all its light. 
And close behind was sparkling Love, 

With wings that golden shone ; 
So, like Him of that name above, . 

Men sometimes call them one. 
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He shed a vain, deceiving light 

O'er all he hovered round ; 
Made blackest pits seem valleys bright, 

Vile heads with glories crowned. 
There hastes stem Truth, and rends the veil 

Of glamour from man's eyes ; 
Love's golden wings and crowns are pale. 

He laughs, and mocks, and flies. 



Then Mirth, that lightener of our care. 

With Hope came hand in hand ; 
And Memory, the three most fair 

Of all the spirit band. 
Mirth all in forest green was clad. 

With forest flowers was crowned ; 
And her sweet smile, so free and glad, 

Shed brightness all around. 
Hope, in a robe of rainbow hue, 

And ruby-circled head. 
Held better days before man's view, 

And future glories shed. 
With locks beset with violets white 

Slow glided Memory pale ; 
And o'er her form, so sadly bright, 

There flowed a silver veil. 
Which veil at times aside she cast. 

Upholding to man's eye 
Tears long since shed, and deeds long past. 

And hopes long since gone by. 
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And hard by Hope, strong Courage stands 

With burnished armour bright ; 
There Justice spreads her stainless hands, 

And waves her banner white. 
And in the midst, with star-wreathed brow, 

Ambition stood, his eyes 
With Hope and Courage all aglow 

Uplifted to the skies ; 
So high was his aspiring trance, 

So lofty was his mind, 
He never cast a backward glance. 

Nor marked how close behind 
Pale Envy, Vengeance, and cruel Hate 

In horrid conclave stand. 
Despair and Woe, his sister, wait 

Attendants on that band. 
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Then Crime, in robe of midnight black. 

With gory hands now neared ; 
And, following hard upon his track. 

Pale haggard Want appeared ; 
Passion and Pride, too, hovered near 

In robes of fiery hue ; 
And far behind was dastard Fear, 

Half-shrinking from the view ; 
And over all, with sharpened dart. 

Strode Care, with gloomy frown ; 
For ere we from this earth do part 

He finds us late or soon. 
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And last of all, old Time is seen 

Slow, surely creeping on ; 
And with his scythe, sharp and keen, 

He cut the others down. 
Yes, cut them all ; they fell before 

These stealthy strokes each one ; 
Even lingering Memory is no more, 

Old Time stands all ailone. 
No, not alone ; some other nears. 

Time drops his scythe keen. 
Time shrinks, Time melts, Time disappears. 

Eternity is seen ! 
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THE DREAM. 




^E in sleep is sorely troubled, 

Moans and tosses to and fro ; 
And his sunburnt cheek and forehead 
Flush with fevered, crimson glow. 
Now his restless hands are thrusting 

Back his clustering hazel hair ; 
Now they 're clenched in desperate purpose ; 
Now flung lax in wild despair ; 



Now his lips are moving, murmuring, 

Shaping words they fail to speak ; 
Quivers now the shadowy eyelash. 

And the hot flush flies the cheek ; 
Now the sobs, deep drawn and heavy. 

His broad breast convulsive shake ; 
Now the tears burst forth in torrents ; 

Now he springs all wild awake ! 
Tosses back his hot, damp tresses. 

Brushes eyes that still will stream, 
Sinks upon his tear-stained pillow, 

" God be praised, I did but dream." 
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He had dreamt of weary wandering, 

Dreamt that home was home no more, 
Dreamt he sojourned, sad and weary, 

On a far and foreign shore ; 
Dreamt he heard strange tongues around him, 

Saw strange flowers around him grow, 
And the very stars above him, 

Not the stars he used to know. 
Then he dreamt that sickness smote him, 

Strangers came around his bed, 
And in foreign tongue addressed him. 

But he wist not what they said. 

• 

Then he seemed to see that loved One, 

She so gentle, fair, and good. 
Whom he left in his far country, 

Now in want and solitude ; 
But the wide seas rolled between them, 

And she could not lean on him. 
And the distance dimmed his memory. 

And her love and hope grew dim. 

Then he seemed to see Another 

Standing where he ought to stand. 
Speak the words he should have spoken, 

Kiss her cheek and clasp her hand ; 
Take the place he should have taken, 

Win the love he should have won,- 
Enter where he should have entered. 

Fill his seat, and wear his crown. 
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Then, his tide of grief o'erflowing, 

Sunder burst the gates of sleep, 
And he wakes from dreams of sadness. 

And for very joy doth weep. 
Yet oft springs he from his pillow, 

Smit with sudden fear and pain, 
Lest within sleep's shadowy confines 

That dark dream steal forth again. 
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AN OCEAN WAIF. 




HE sun was setting, clear and red, 
And o'er the vessel side 
We leaned, as fast her course she sped 
Across the bounding tide ; 
And lo ! borne on the waves that swept 

Our bark before the wind, 
Stretched out, as on that surge he slept, 
A sailor's form reclined. 
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So calm in death the breast of life, 

Nor owns nor chjll nor shock d 
So restful, on his restless couch. 

His limbs unwearied rock ; 
If Death sate grimly on his brow, 

His darkly falling hair 
Obscured that shade, yet seemed to show 

He had been young and fair. 
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Beneath his head one arm was cast, 

As though in boyish sleep ; 
And on the sounding surge he past 

Right out into the deep. 

Who was he, through whose trackless grave 

Our ship had cleft her way ? 
What hopes and loves with him are tossed 

Across the ocean spray ? 
For him what friends wear weeds of woe ? 

What tears for him are shed? 
Know they, or will they never know, 

How boundless is his bed ? 
Or hath old Ocean seized in him, 

A wandering waif and stray ; 
In pity ta'en to her broad breast 

What Earth had cast away? 

How had he died ? We scarce can deem 

He battled for his breath ; 
But rather in some smiling dream 

Was swept from sleep to death. 
And left he much in leaving life ? 

Or hath the ocean given 
A grave to one who that alone 

Might claim beneath God's heaven ? 

As calm he floats, each paints a life 
Through which he might have past, 

'Till waves have swept him far from sight 
Before the rising blast. 
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We did but see, whatever we guess, 

A dead, young sailor there, 
With half-hid face and rough blue dress, 

And darkly falling hair ; 
And trackless as his limbs now sweep 

Across the ocean foam, 
Untracked within oblivion sleep 

His kindred, name, and home. 

But all that night the rising breeze 

Sang hoarsely round our mast ; 
In hoarser note the doleful seas 

Gave answer as we past. 
You would have said, the moaning wind 

And hoarsely sobbing surge. 
Their wailing notes together twined 

To chant that sailor's dirge. 

So wild they rose, so sad they fell. 

It seemed as though they sung 
How to and fro, on wild waves' swell. 

His powerless frame was flung. 
Hear how they struggle, chafe, and rave. 

As though they strove to force 
Deep down, beneath the dark sea-wave. 

That aimless wandering corse. 

And now they pause, they pause, as though 

Upon that face to gaze ; 
Again, in wilder bursts of woe 

Their mournful voices raise. 
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Day dawns, they slowly sink away, 

As all outworn by woe ; 
And die afar, by cape and bay, 

In wailing notes and low. 
Yet oft I ween, on midnight bed, 

'Mid slumber deep and warm, 
We Ve seen again that damp, dark head 

Tost on that wave-tost arm. 




THE WANDERER. 




T is the last time now," he said, 
" I e'er shall cross the main ; 
So, Alice, see you keep your heart 
'Till I come back again. 
Ere twelve times yonder moon hath waned, 

Again 1 11 hail this shore ; 
And then we meet, my Alice fair, 
And part on earth no more." 



And so he spake, and so he thought. 

And scaled the vessel side ; 
And gallantly before the breeze 

She cleft the purple tide ; 
Upon the deck his hazel hair 

Tost by the rising blast, 
His thickset form and rough blue coat, 

'Twas so we saw him last. 



But many twelve moons waxed and waned 
Upon our ocean shore ; 
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Vainly to-night she strives to rest, 

How hot and close the air — 
With loitering step she slowly past 

Into the moonlight fair : 
The stars shone clear, the silver moon 

Just rising o'er the wood ; 
And there, upon the threshold stone, 

The long-lost sailor stood ! 

So still he stood, the rising wind 

Scarce seemed to stir his hair ; 
So still he stood, as years on years 

He had been standing there. 
Though wrecked by time and spent by toil, 

To know is just to see ; 
Though worn his garb and bleached his hair. 

She cannot doubt 'tis he. 



And now he speaks ; the old, old voice 

Recalls her distant life ; 
" 'Tis faint my feet with wandering are. 

And worn my hands with strife. 
Through war and tempest, flame and flood. 

These erring feet have come ; 
Has Alice neither will nor word 

To bid me welcome home ?" 

She falls upon the wanderer's neck, 
She kisses cheek and brow ; 
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And for her first-love's memory's sake 

She bids him welcome now. 
Yet never of that love he spake, 

Excuse nor pardon prayed, 
Save, " Alice, widely if I Ve erred, 

The price I Ve dearly paid." 

Nor long upon our tranquil coast 

The restless feet would stay ; 
Each well-known scene he wandered o'er, 

And then he would away. 
Once more we saw him mount the deck, 

And with the favoring blast 
Once more he swept athwart our bay. 

And out to ocean past. 

But scarcely had the stately ship 

From out the haven sped. 
Ere, in his wind-rocked hammock stretched, 

They found the wanderer — dead. 
And strongly blew a fierce land-wind. 

They durst not near the shore ; 
And so they dropped his hammock-shroud 

Amidst the surges' roar. 

And so he came, and so he went. 

And passed, and left no trace ; 
As though a parted soul, he 'd been 

Restored to earth a space ; 
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And still, in legends of our bay, 

In whispers is it said. 
That in that form to earth a while 

The sea gave up her dead. 
Was it indeed his restless sprite 

That thus re-sought our shore ? 
Or was that wanderer what he seemed. 

No less, and nothing more ? 




/ 
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THE LARK. 




E passed amid the springing com, 
A russet lark up-sprung, 
And loudly, through the bright March morn, 
His airy descant rung. 



I scarce could mark his quivering flight. 
The hot tear dimmed mine eye ; 

And thick and heavy beat each pulse. 
He sang so clear and high. 

He sang of Freedom, well I ween. 

For he himself ^2csfreej 
And still the overcome of his song 

Was, Come, oh come with me ! 



He sung of Spring, of deep blue sky. 
Clear stream and leafy tree ; 

And still the overcome of his song 
Was, Come, oh come with me ! 
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He sung of Joy, of tearless eye, 
Light heart, and footstep free ; 

And still the overcome of his song 
Was, Come, oh come with me ! 

He sung of Hope, and Faith, and Love, 

Of the immortal Three ; 
And still the overcome of his song 

Was, Come, oh come with me ! 

Oh come with me, again, again. 
How clear the sweet notes rung ; 

Alas, I could not follow him — 
It was of Heaven he sung ! 



/ 
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MY TREASURES. 




OU are smiling now to hear me 
On this humble bed, and Death 
With swift step now drawing near me, 
And my feeble, fluttering breath 
Fainter every moment growing, 

And my dim eye dimmer gleam. 

And my thin blood colder flowing. 

Poor and friendless sure I seem. 
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When I talk of all my treasures, 

" His mind wanders now,'' you say ; 
But I mean my long past pleasures, 

Still my own, though past away. 
The toils and cares of life had cast 

O'er memory many a stain ; 
But now I 've toiled and cared my last, 

Strangely it revives again. 
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The memory of past joys you think 

Last and worst of griefs below ; 
But, standing on the grave's dark brink, 

Now I do not feel it so ; 
For now all wish for life is gone, 

All unshaken I survey, 
The joys, that once so starlike shone 

O'er life's tumultuous way. 

Nor feel as I felt in my youth 

Youth's intolerance of despair ; 
Ah ! then I cursed my memory's truth. 

Pointing still to things that were. 
Still pointing ever joys gone by, 

Deepening ev'ry present woe ; 
How little in these days deemed I 

E'er to love my memory so ! 

But now my life is near its close, 

Soon, ay soon, shall I be free ; 
And now my very heaviest woes 

Are my pleasures grown to me. 
Though sad my groans, when friend by friend 

Vanished through the cloudy gate ; 
Yet now I near my journey's end. 

All their angels round me wait. 

They shine, they beckon from above ! 
Clearer, clearer shines that strand ! 
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All peopled with the friends I love, 
Call it not " the unknown land." 

And unto me this hope is given, 
And some hopes are surely true, 

That, 'mid the things refound in heaven. 
May be vanished pleasures too. 




THE BOUQUET. 




F summer flowers 

And woodland bowers 
You bid me frame my rhyme ; 
And fit my strain 
To such refrain 
As fairy blue-bells chime. 



'Tis scarcely fair, 

That one who ne'er 
Amongst the flowers may rove, 

You ask to sing 

Of buds that spring 
By mountain, stream, and grove. 



Yet at command 

I try my hand 
Our wildlings sweet to praise ; 

But will not sing 

Of flowers that spring 
In gardens' cultured maze. 
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Nor yet will I 

Exalt on high 
One blossom o'er the rest ; 

For every one 

I look upon 
In something seemeth best. 

The heather brown, 

The mountain's gown, 
Must Scotia ever sing ; 

And loved by all 

Are blue-bells small 
Which little fairies ring. 

In foxglove bell, 

As stories tell, 
These fairies you may meet ; 

And where the rill 

Runs clear and still 
The meadow-queen blows sweet. 

And violets blue. 

And pansies too, 
In spring our woodlands grace ; 

"Nor must forget 

By these to set 
The primrose' modest face. 

And pluck, I pray. 
The campion gay 
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That in the meadow bides ; 

And then we '11 look 

The shady nook 
Where pale woodsorrel hides. 

And fern-leaves green 

We '11 cast, I ween, 
Into our basket too ; 

And gladly greet 

The daisy sweet, 
That blooms the whole year through. 

And flushed or pale. 
The wild-rose frail 
Our bouquet still must grace ; 
Laburnum bright 
I deem it right 
Beside the rose to place. 

Then golden broom 

Demands a room, — 
Lack we one blossom yet ! 

A blue flower small. 

Beloved by all. 
Its name, can'st thou forget ? 



/ 
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BY THE SEA. 




HOU seem'st for mortal woes to moan, 
Weary, sad, unresting sea ; 
Though oft my strains have sorrow's tone, 
They seem doubly sad by thee. 



Cease, oh cease thy mournful motion ! 

Cease, oh cease thy wail of woe ! 
Weary, hopeless, aimless ocean, 

Cease, oh cease thy saddening flow ! 

Meet emblem of our life below 
Art thou, restless, aimless main ; 

O'er the sand thy billows flow — 
Flow, but to return again. 



Long as thou can'st hold that strand. 
Stormy main, within thy grasp ; 

Just so long can mortal hand 
Earthly pleasures firmly clasp. 
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Wild diy billows lash tlie sand, 

Wildly so we struggle on — 
Qh, the weary heart and hand ! 

Oh, the high hopes dimmed and gone ! 

Ofttimes by thy brink a rover, 

Treacherous, retreating tide. 
Have my footsteps wandered over 

Weeds thy billows cast aside ; 

I have deemed them emblems faithful 

Of all traces left behind 
By the struggles — ^hopeless, wrathful — 

Of a mortal life and mind. 

Where rests the Voice, O restless main, 
That hushed of yore thy strife ? 

Let It go forth but once again. 
And still the storms of life. 
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THE LABURNUM TREE. 




ET Albion boast her stately oak, 
. And Scotia proudly praise 
Th' eternal verdure of the pine, 
That crowns her heathery braes. 



And stately stand the elm and ash, 
The beech, and scented lime ; 

The shady plane, and holly bright, 
Beloved of Christmas-time. 

And graceful grow the poplars tall. 
The mournful willows pale ; 

Horse-chestnut, with his crests of snow, 
And trembling birchens fraiL 



Dear to these eyes your stately growth. 

Ye monarchs of the glade ; 
Would that once more these languid feet 

Might loiter 'neath your shade I 
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Yet ever, in these partial eyes, 

There is one tree more fair 
Than any stately forest king 

That stands majestic there : 

A drooping tree, of lowlier size. 

By cottage door it grows ; 
And on the gentle winds of May 

Its yellow streamers throws. 

Oh, sweet Laburnum, golden-haired ! 

Since first these eyes could see. 
Thy drooping boughs and yellow flowers 

Seemed heaven-bom things to me. 

As slow athwart the azure sky 

Each yellow streamer sways, 
Upon thy form, O radiant tree ! 

Mine eyes could ever gaze. 

Before the house that gave me birth 

Thy yellow blossoms wave ; 
And I would ask no stately stone 

To mark my lowly grave : 

But I would hav^ above my tomb 

A bright laburnum grow ; 
With drooping boughs and golden flowers. 

To shade my rest below. 
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DAY DREAMS. 




AREWELL, farewell, ye dreams of day, 
Once inmates of this heart ; 
Ye spread your wings, ye would away. 
And it is time we part, 
Since on this heart, once all your own. 

The world 's encroaching fast ; 
No more my brow is dreamland's throne ; 
It was in days gone past. 



I hoped, ye pleasant dreams of day. 

All unrestrained and free. 
Ay, through your phantom world to stray. 

And shun reality. 
I thought it could be ever so, 

That I could dream my life ; 
Could dwell in phantom joy and woe. 

And ne'er know earthly strife. 
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I thought no earthly joy could take 

Hold on my dreamy breast ; 
That earthly pain could never break 

My dreamy life of rest. 
Not so, not so ; first earthly pains 

Cast down my dreapiy throne ; 
Then pleasure seized that throne's remains, 

And calls them now her own. 

And so farewell, ye dreams of day — 

A long and last farewell ; 
Ye spread your wings, ye would away, 

In other hearts to dwell, 
On other brows to fix your throne. 

To shine in other eyes ; 
But ere ye be for ever flown 

Receive my farewell sighs. 

And though forgot in pleasure's path, 

And when hopes brightly bum, 
In all my days of storm and wrath 

To you my heart shall turn. 
Forgot in pleasure and in peace, 

But oh ! remembered still, 
When pleasures pall, or kindness cease 

To comfort every ill. 

And oh ! perhaps, when snow of years 
This youthful head have bowed. 
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When pleasures fly, and nought save fears 

Remain, and sorrows crowd ; 
Then oh ! perhaps, ye dreams of day, 

Ye may return to me ; 
Nor part till from this earth away 

We may together flee. 
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HEROES. 




^HEREFORE bid me wake my harp 
To strains of martial fire ? 
You bid me raise 
The hero's praise, 
Or chant the victor's ire, 
And bid my voice aspire 
To tales of battles lost and won. 
To high exploits by heroes done. 
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Oh, then, look around and say, 
Say what is all our life 
While to and fro 
We 're tossed below. 
What but an endless strife ? 
While on the field of life, 
Still, wheresoever we turn our eyes. 
Conquered or conquering heroes rise. 
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Ay, there are many heroes 
Who never battle-field 
Stained with blood ; 
Who never stood 
The murderous sword to wield ; 
Hearts that could never yield, 
Firm hearts that silently pressed on, 
Till gained the goal, the victory won. 

Some less fortunate, but ah ! 
With hope and heart as bold, 
As firmly on 
Life's path have gone, 
Till hope and heart turned cold, 
Their hand in silence fold 
Across their breasts, and vanquished, shroud 
Defeat beneath oblivion's cloud. 

Even so, those heroes lived and died. 
And fought and fell unknown. 
From first to last 
In silence past 
Life's rugged path alone. 
Alone their victories won ; 
Or, vanquished, from the field were driven 
Unmarked, unknown by all save Heaven. 

No need to seek heroic theme 
In books of ancient lore ; 
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The war of life, 
That endless strife, 
Still rages as before, 
And thickly as of yore ; 
Still, wheresoever we turn our eyes, 
Conquered or conquering heroes rise. 
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LOST. 




HERE is my heart, where is my heart, 
In youth that throbbed so high ? 
Where is the love that warmed that heart 
In happy days gone by ? 
Oh ! could I but refind mv heart 

For nought on earth I 'd mourn ; 
Would that, ere from this earth I part, 
My lost heart would return. 

Where is the pride that once so strong 

Was burning in this breast ? 
Which years of sorrow, black and long. 

At length to earth have prest. 
Oh ! would I could refind the pride 

That made my heart beat high ; 
Find, ere I reach the grave's dark side, 

The pride of days gone by. 

Where is the hope that helped me on 
When fortune waxed unkind? 
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When sorrow's blast blew fierce and strong, 

And care came hard behind. 
Hope, too, is gone ! Hope, too, is fled 1 

And much I long to see. 
Ere in the grave I lay my head. 

My hope come back to me. 

Some kind of heart, but not the same. 

May lie within this breast ; 
Some kind of pride, but not the flame 

That earthly trouble prest 
To nothingness, but ever fled 

The hope of early days ; 
No more her visions bright are spread 

Before mine eye's rapt gaze. 

You sigh o'er vanished power and wealth. 

Of friendship past you speak ; 
And much you mourn, when youth and health. 

And beauty fly your cheek ; 
But I with all these things would part. 

Ay, part with scarce a sigh. 
Could I regain the hope, and heart, 

And pride of days gone by. 
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HOPE AND MEMORY. 




l^^^^. 



IS Christmas ; from the festall halls 
Has died away the voice of mirth ; 
Dark shadows flit athwart the walls, 
The fire dies on the glowing hearth. 



And by that fire-light's fitful glare 

There stood a young man, strong and brave ; 
An old man, bent by years of care. 

Whose feeble step draws near the grave. 

The clock rings twelve ; hark, through the gloom 
What wondrous music strikes the ear ? 

A radiance shines in that dark room, 
And two bright angel forms appear. 



The first is bright ; oh, very bright ! 

Strange, glittering rays before her stream ; 
Her flowing robes are shining white, 

And bright stars 'mid her tresses gleam. 
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Tis Hope ; the bright, bright angel Hope ; 

She ever points a future lot. 
Where grief with joy shall cease to cope, 

Where toils and tears and pains are not 

And next, pale, gentle Memory nears. 
Her rays are rather soft than bright ; 

She shows the past, its joys and tears, 
And brings forgotten hopes to light. 

" Oh, give me Hope," the young man cried, 
" For what can Memory give to me ? 

Ah, what were all the world beside, 
If Hope to other spheres should flee ! 

" How joyous is my future lot, 
A path of glowing, shining light ! 

Past woes, past joys, be all forgot, 
'Tis bright, 'tis bright, oh, very bright !" 

The old man sighed, " Yes, Hope is bright, 

But Memory is kinder far ; 
rris true, she brings past woes to light. 

But dear even woeful memories are. 

" And long past joys, how bright they seem. 
Just fading from my feeble sight ; 

Oh, dearer far is Memory's beam 
Than radiant Hope's more glorious light !" 
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THE ELFINS. 




HE moon across the flowery dell 
Her light had scarcely flung. 
Ere from the sheltering foxglove bell 
A band of Fairies sprung. 
Their robes were all of forest green, 
Their locks were all of golden sheen, 

And azure were their eyes, 
As azure as the harebell blue. 
As azure as the liquid hue 
Of summer noonday skies. 



As light across the daisied lea 

The jocund Elfins sprung ; 
In strange, sweet cadence, wild and free, 

An Elfin minstrel sung. 
Elves, with locks of shining light. 
Of what shall we sing to-night ? 
Here, beneath the moon's pale beam, 
What to-night shall form our theme ? 
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Let us chant the praises o*er 
Of the goddess we adore ; 
Elves, with locks of shining light. 
She shall form our theme to-night 

Hither haste, ye glow-worms bright, 
And be sure ye bring your light ; 
Hither speed, with softest hum. 
Shining beetle, with thy drum ; 
Hither speed, ye midges small, 
Qap your wings in chorus all 

As we trip upon the green ; 
Ye night-winds, your breath 
Must rustle the heath 

And fill the pauses between, 
While we chant the praise o'er 
Of the goddess we adore. 

Now we sing our goddess fair, 
Now we sing her golden hair ; 
Where her golden locks are spread 
Light and warmth are ever shed. 
By the brook you oft may see 
Her bright tresses glittering free ; 
And often on the green hill-side 
Her yellow locks lie scattered wide ; 
Her bright hair you 're sure to see. 
If you look but carefully. 
By hill and dale, by wood and brook, 
liyou in right season look. 
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Join chorus all, ye Elfins small, 

And sing aloud in air, 
That Nature is our goddess' name, 

And Spring 's her golden hair. 

Now we other numbers raise 
Her cheek's rosy hue to praise ; 
And where'er her cheek she turns 
Radiance through that region bums. 
Often, through long sultry days, 

'Mid her cheek's perfumes we 've hid, 
Till the moonbeam's paly rays 
Woo'd us from our scented bed. 
Join chorus all, ye Elfins small, 

Spread wide our goddess' fame ; 
Her rosy cheek we Summer call, 
And Nature is her name. 

Now we sing our goddess' eyes. 
They are like sweet evening skies ; 
Half sweet light and half sweet shade ; 
Often have we Elfins played 
Up and down the rays that stream 
From those eyes that softly beam. 
Her eyes are soft, and brown, and bright. 
And shine with dreamy, sombre light ; 
Where'er their brown rays are shed 
Parti-coloured hues are spread. 

Join chorus all, ye Elfins small. 
Spread wide our goddess' fame ; 
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Her eyes so brown we Autumn call, 
And Nature is her name. 

Our goddess hath a bosom white, 
Soft and smooth and shining bright ; 
Tis very calm and very cold, 

Often there we Elfins play, 
Or, close within her bosom rolled) 

Hide us from the glare of day. 
Oft beneath the moon's pale lighti 

O'er that breast so smooth and white, 
To and fro we Ve tript at night ; 
And sure so pure and white her breast. 
An angel there unstained might rest 
All night, and in the morning ray 
Spread his bright wings unsoiled with clay. 
Soon as she her breast doth bare 

All around don garments white ; 
Robes as white and robes as fair, 

As the robes of angels bright 
Join chorus all, ye Elfins small, 

Spread wide our goddess' fame ; 
Her snowy breast we Winter call, 
And Nature is her name. 

Such were the sounds that o'er the heath 
Were borne upon the breeze's breath 
Unto my cottage door ; 

They reached my ear 

So wild and clear. 
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I fain had listened more, 

But sunrise broke the spell ; 
The daybeams rent the morning cloud, 
Again their forms the Fairies shroud 

Within the foxglove bell ; 

And from the heathery glen and brae 

The Elfin music dies away. 







SONG. 




H, stay ye stormy winds of night, 
One moment stay I 
Tell me whither ye bend your flight, 
Speeding away. 



Sweeping your stormy course along, 

Oh, tell me why ! 
In answer to your wordless song. 

My heart beats high ? 

Why, tell me why, at times I feel 

Grief sad and vain ; 
And then again my heart doth swell 

Joy nigh to pain ? 



And why, then, doth my laden soul 

Break forth in song. 
And power beyond mine own control 

Bear me along ? 
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Why doth the inmost soul flow forth 

In measured rhyme ? 
Why poet's fame withstand the wrath 

And storms of time ? 

As I sang there shone o'er heaven's blue plain 

A glorious light, 
And I saw on high a shining train 

Of angels bright. 

In silvery robe, on golden wing. 

They swept through air ; 
And thus in mortal tongue did sing 

The angel choir : 

" Oh, marvel not, the poet's song 

Can time withstand ! 
His dreams are radiant shadows flung 

From our bright land. 

" Song is the spirit's native tongue. 

Our speech is song ; 
And magic strains by poet sung 

Shall live as long ; 

" As long as heaven o'er earth extends 

Its azure arch ; 
As long as earth in circles bends 

Its yearly march. 
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''Nor shall it cease 'midst wreck and storm 

Of time 's decay, 
When skies shall melt, and earth lose form, 

And pass away ; 

" The poet's song, with daring flight 

Ye mortals hear, 
Shall aye be sung by angels bright 

In loftier sphere I " 



/ 
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ABSENT FRIENDS. 




BSENT Friends, yet loved the dearer 
That they sojourn far away ; 
To my heart but all the nearer 
That 'neath other skies they stray 
In the flowery paths of pleasure, 
Or are chastened sore by woe; 
Whether still my love they treasure, 
Or forgot it long ago. 
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Still I love them, still each error 

Fades like sununer cloud away ; 
Still in Mem'r/s mystic mirror 

By my side they seem to stray ; 
Where the tall lime-trees are shedding 

Fragrance on the summer air ; 
Where the brook its course is threading, 

Glittering in the sunlight fair; 
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Where the little birds are singing 

Hymns to Nature's glorious God ; 
Where the fairy blue-bell 's ringing 

On the green and flowery sod, 
By the church, where calmly sleeping 

Rest my little brothers twain, 
Heeding not the tempest sweeping, - 

Chilled not by the wintry rain ; 

By the mountain torrent rushing 

Fiercely down the rocky glade, 
Where the silver spring is gushing 

From beneath the chestnut shade ; 
In the misty spring-tide morning. 

Or when sombre autumn ends. 
Summer eve, or winter dawning, 

I remember Absent Friends. 
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THE SPIRIT'S CRY. 




H let me go, oh let me go ! 
For what is earth to me ? 
And from this desert place below, 
Oh set, oh set me free ! 



I pine beneath a load of clay, 

And sorely am opprest ; 
Oh loose my wings, I would away 

To seek some place of rest ! 

Talk not of all earth's precious things. 
For they are nought to me, — 

Oh ! when shall I these fettered wings 
Spread wide, and wander free ? 



Talk not of this vile prison-home 
To earth that rivets me ; 

Let loose, let loose, I pine to roam 
The land where all are free ! 
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Oh 1 angel whom they call grim Death 
On earth, and whom they fear ; 

Thou who canst check the labouring breath, 
My prison gates draw near; 

On thee I call, by night, by day, 

angel fair and kind ! 

To loose the heavy chains of clay 
My striving wings that bind j 

I cannot break these heavy bands, 

1 've striven long in vain ; 

Come, gentle Death, with angel hands 
Unclasp life's galling chain. 
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THE MESSAGE. 




DARK and stormy flood divides 
Earth from the spirit-land ; 

And who will be my messenger 
Unto that distant strand? 



I gave my message to the dove, 
It would not quit earth's shore ; 

Then I thought a strain of music 
Might waft my message o'er. 

And it rolled along the waters ; 

But oh ! its gentle sound, 
By the dash and roar of breakers, 

Ere half it crossed was drowned. 



Who then will be my messenger ? 

I said, and seemed to hear 
A voice, sweet, low, and gentle. 

That murmured in mine ear : 
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" I am the spirit of the Wind ; 

Thy message I will bear 
Safe, safe, across Death's stormy flood 

Upon my wings of air. 

" My airy wings will swiftly waft 

Thy message o'er yon sea ; 
And as swiftly then, returning, 

My flight 111 bend to thee ; 

" And with outspread wings above thee, 

Unseen by mortal eye, 
I will sing the angel's answer 
In language of the sky." 



/ 
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WEALTH. 




HERE the murmuring breeze is sighing, 
RustHng yonder willow spray ; 
Where, when summer eve is dying, 
Lingering sunbeams fondly play. 



'Neath that willow lies the only 
Joy I longed for, that I knew ; 

It is lost, and poor and lonely, 
I must pass this desert through. 

You call me rich in worldly goods, 
For my lands are wide and fair ; 

Fertile meadows, stately woods, 
But I find no pleasure there. 

No, they cannot give me pleasure. 
Never can this lorn heart rest 

Till I find my soon-lost treasure, 
Till I clasp it to my breast. 
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That treasure, hid from mortal eyes, 
Rests beneath yon willow tree ; 

And till I claim it in the skies 
I can never wealthy be. 

E'en so, yon mournful willow there 
Shades an infant's tiny bed ; 

Thus early from all earthly care 
Gathered to the painless dead. 

Oh, would that like the breezes there 
I could sigh my life away ! 

Or, like the dying sunbeams fair, 
Melt into the evening gray ! 
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SUNSET. 




EE, setting sun is throwing 

Farewell beams, ere to his rest 
Slow he sinks, and bright is glowing 
As heaven's gates the golden west. 



It is that mystic hour when day 
Sinks into the arms of night ; 

And slowly fading, ray by ray, 

Seems more lovely though less bright. 

Piles on piles thus golden glowing 
Gorgeous rises cloud o'er cloud. 

Gold and crimson radiance throwing — 
What bright visions can they shroud ? 



Oh, sure they are heaven's golden gates ! 

From afar they brightly shine ; 
And a glorious angel waits 

At these golden ports divine. 
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Far, far beyond our mortal sight, 

Oh, so far beyond our view ! 
He standeth yonder, cabn and bright, 

To let souls yon gateway through. 

Wild and stormy beats my heart. 
And mine eyes I heavenward strain, 

One glance, ere the sight doth part, 
At his flowing robe to gain. 

What strange vision bursts on view ? 

Countless throngs of angels bright ; 
They have passed yon gateway through. 

And stand bathed in crimson light. 

And without heaven's golden portals. 
Wide their glittering wings they spread. 

To keep guard o'er slumbering mortals 
Soon as night her shades has shed. 

Sure they seem the glorious offspring 

Of the slowly fading light ; 
'Mid their tresses stars are glittering. 

And their flowing robes are white. 

Down, downward sweep the starry train, 
Sheding round them rays of light ; 

And now I gaze, and gaze in vain, 
Past is all the glorious sight. 



With night's shades the sky is dark, 
In the heaven there does not seen) 

Even a lingering crimson spark ; 
It was all a glorious dream ! 




MY ANGELS. 




Y angels ; yes, though reft of all 
The dearest things of life, 
Two angels still mine own I call, 
And through my weary strife 
But for them my heart had fainted. 

Overcome by pain and woe ; 
But the one my future painted, 
And one my past did show. 



And I gazed into my untried. 

My bright, far distant lot, 
Till all my present tears were dried. 

My griefs were all forgot. 
That bright future ne'er grew nearer, 

Still hath it fled me far ; 
But I still have found hopes dearer 

The further off they are. 
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The other brings my long, past hfe 

My musing eyes before ; 
And as I feebler wax in strife, 

I love that angel more. 
Still she paints each past joy brighter, 

Shows dimmer, distant woe ; 
As I gaze my heart grows lighter, 

Yea, lighter doth it grow. 

Now stand I trembling on the strand 

Of dark eternity ; 
My former angel's shining hand 

Is beckoning me away ; 
On silver wing she bids me soar 

To where all hopes are true ; 
I follow her, and evermore 

Earth's woes and cares — ^Adieu ! 







SAVED. 
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AVED and yet lost ; yes, lost to woe, 
Look on his calm, dead face ; 
Dead, dead to all the griefs below, 
The crown without the race 
Has been our darling's lot ; 
The joy without the pain, 
Without the toil, the gain ; 
Reaped the joy he sowed not, 
As others do, in tears. 
The few brief earthly years 
He passed with us below 
Knew neither pain nor woe ; 
He never knew a pain 

Save the fleeting pain of death ; 
He knew not loss nor gain 

Save the loss of earthly breath. 
And gaining of that home 
Where loss can never come. 
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Lost and yet saved, though lost to those 

To whom he was so dear ; 
Look on his smile of grand repose, 

And could I wish him here ? 
Although so sharp the pain 

That rends him from this heart, 

Still it is well we part. 
Ere sorrow's tears might stain 

His cheek, and worldly care 

Steal from his soft brown hair 

The glow, and quench the ray 

I.n his deep eyes of grey ; 
Better that Death snatched him 

In his happiness away. 
Than that I had watched him 

Changing, staining with the clay. 
Marked his bright eye waxing dim. 
Marked care gaining hard on him. 



Saved and yet lost ; oh ! only lost 
To what could give him pain ; 

The darksome boundary he has crossed. 
And passed from sorrow's reign, 

Beyond time's mighty power, 
Beyond care's blighting sway. 
By angels snatched away. 

Safe, safe my cherished flower. 
That he will not return 
To earth, why should I mourn ? 
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And wherefore should I sigh, 

That to his dark-grey eye 
The tears may never start ? 

He has gone where pain or woe 
Can ne'er assail his heart, 

Gone where he may never know,- 
Know that sorrow, pain, and fear 
Are our close attendants here. 



'<?^^^ 
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D R E A M-L I F E. 




OU say my face is looking sad, 
And yet I feel not so ; 
When solemn thoughts thus fill my mind 
They shed a softened glow 
Of heavenly peace around me ; 

Then 'twixt this earth and me 
There falls a viewless boundary, 

And fetterless and free ; 
I seek the viewless land of thought, 

That land of noble dreams, 
Where all my earthly life is nought. 
Or lost in distance seems. 
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And though, perchance, there may be cast 

A shadow o'er my brow, 
'Tis that the mind is far away 

That o'er it shed a glow ; 
Or it may be the shadows thrown 

By glowing thoughts within ; 
For wheresoever the sunbeams fall 

The shadows will be seem 
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And thus it seems I have two lives, 

The one to all men known, 
For it is earthly as of earth ; 

But to myself alone 
Belongs my dreamy, second life ; 

And find I ever there 
Rest from this world, its woes and strife, 

And all its load of care. 

I know that life is all a dream ; 

That though it seem so fair, 
That things there are not what they seem. 

Yet am I happy there ; 
In that dream-life free beats my heart 

In gladness nigh to pain ; 
Then some one speaks — I wake — I start — 

I am on earth again ! 



/ 
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OU bid me sing, a blithe song frame ; 
What then shall be my theme ? 
Shall Beaut/s praise my numbers claim, 
And prompt my minstrel dream ? 
Or shall I in the flowing rhyme 

Tell of Love's blissful dreams ? 
Ah no ! to lighter lyres than mine 
Belong such happy themes. 



Or shall I speak the Hero's praise, 

And War's red triumph tell : 
With battles and with victories 

My minstrel ardour swell ? 
No, no ; such themes are not for me ; 

To other lyres than mine 
Belong the chants of martial glee, — 

Belong these themes divine. 
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Or shall I Nature's beauties sing, — 

The rocks, the streams, the trees. 
The autumn fruits, the buds of spring. 

The clouds, the mountain breeze, 
The glorious sun, the stars that shine, 

The ocean-bounded land ? 
Alas, to loftier strains than mine 

Belong those themes so grand. 

My heart is sad, I cannot sing 

In measure light and. glad ; 
For from my heart my verses spring. 

And oh, that heart is sad ! 
Then cast my lyre upon the ground 

Until my heart be glad ; 
Or bear me when I wake its sound 

In measure slow and sad. 



/ 





THE VILLAGE DANCE. 




EE, see, at rosy pleasure's call 

The dancers crowd the ground ; 
To music's measured rise and fall 
Their rapid footsteps bound. 



Oh, happier far these dancers are 
Than lord and lady proud ; 

And ne'er was graced a royal feast 
By half so gay a crowd. 

Some faces there are full as fair 

As shine at courtly balls ; 
And eyes as bright, and steps as light, 

As pace through marble halls. 



Each maid wears ornament more gay 
Than gold and diamond fine ; 

Each village fair her glossy hair 
With flowerets bright doth twine. 
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One bright maid her flaxen hair 
Hath begirt with daisies fair ; 
One her locks of golden hue 
Circles round with violets blue ; 
One her flowing auburn tresses 
With a cowslip garland dresses : 
One 'mid her brown locks doth twine 
Sprays of the sweet eglantine ; 
One her raven head hath bound 
With an ivy-garland round, 
And wreathed rosebuds, red and white, 
'Midst her ringlets, black as night. 

And which is fairest? Who can say, 
When each in some fond eyes 

Appears more fair than any there, 
Or any 'neath the skies. 

Ah, would I had a painter's fire ! 

Then would I paint that scene ; 
The youths and maids, their gay attire. 

The daisy-spangled green ; 

The laughing lips and flashing eyes 
That shed a radiance round ; 

The setting sun, the crimson skies. 
The dancers' measured bound. 

But while I wish the sun has fled. 
The dancers, too, are flown ; 

And all around and overhead 
Hath night her mantle thrown. 



CHANGED. 




GLITTERING ring of silken hair, 

Is all that 's left to me 
Of her whose floods of tresses fair 
Once rested on my knee. 
Ay, now you tell me not to weep, 

She 's ta'en from griefs to come, 
You say, and angels safely keep 
My child in their far home. 



Mistake me not, I did not mean 

Death took the child away ; 
I less had mourned had it so been, 

For then I still could say, 
" She waits for me in yonder heaven, 

She walks in glory there. 
Just as she from my heart was riven. 

My child with shining hair." 
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Oh no ! it 's Time that 's ta'en away 

My child ; no more I see 
Nor hear her laughter light and gay, 

And bright locks waving free. 
Time 's brought a lady, grave and mild, 

Whom you call fair to see ; 
But oh ! I want the gladsome child 

That sported at my knee. 

That lady's smile, though sweet, is sad, 

Or so it seems to me. 
And far unlike her laughter glad 

In sporting at my knee ; 
For this bright ring, of orient shine. 

This tiny tress of gold. 
See, darkly round her proud head twine 

Black locks in gloomy fold. 

Her very step and voice are changed. 

Their 'childish lightness gone ; 
The heart once mine Time hath estranged. 

She is no more my own. 
Husband and children round her heart 

Their newer ties now twine ; 
And now I scarce can claim a part 

In her who all was mine. 

Though I gaze in that lady's face 

Till my dim eyes wax sore. 
In form nor face I cannot trace 

The little child of yore. 
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I strain and strain to catch some tone 

Of voice, that may call back 
The little child, for ever gone, 

Lost on life's dreary track. 

But all in vain. In vain I gaze 

Into her hazel eye ; 
There lingers not in those calm rays 

The child of days gone by. 
Ere Life could call her all his own, 

Ah, would that Death had ta'en her ! 
Ah, would that she had heavenward flown 

Ere joy or woe could stain her ! 

I cannot close my eyes and dream 

Of my child-angel bright, 
Whose wings as clouds of evening beam, 

And crowned with rays of light. 
My little child I cannot hold 

In mem'ry all unstained ; 
Nor think that through the gates of gold 

The angel-land she 'd gained ; 
Cannot think how I shall greet her 

In heaven, an angel fair ; 
And just as I lost her meet her. 

My child with shining hair. 

For oh ! when Death our loved doth take. 

He still leaves Memory's ray 
Undinmied, griefs heavy cloud to break. 

And cheer our dreary way ; 
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But Time unto my darling came, 

And changed and stained with clay ; 
It is my child, but not the same ; 

There lingers not pne trait 
Of the fair child I loved so well, 

And deemed for ever mine, — 
Mine, while I still on earth should dwell, — 

Mine, in the land divine. 

Yes, Time my little child away 

On rushing wings hath borne ; 
Time, whose swift wings no hand can stay, 

Whose course no hand can turn. 
Nor does she wait me in yon heaven. 

When I with Time have done ; 
For unto Time, not Death, she 's given, 

The little child is gone I 
That dark-haired lady I may meet, — 

I hope to meet her there ; 
But ne'er in earth nor heaven may greet 

My child with shining hair. 



/ 
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A NEW YEAR'S HYMN. 



N the threshold of the New Year, 
As the Old Year glides away 
Laden with God's bygone mercies, 
Seems meet place to pause and pray. 



But alas ! our sins and foibles, 
Debts and frailties, swell the load ; 

Guilty, plealess, empty-handed. 
Dare we call upon our God ? 

But behold a pitying Saviour, 
Ever by the Great White Throne, 

Where our prayers are heard and heeded, 
For His merits, not their own. 

Thou, O Christ ! Whose glorious birth-night 

Late we gladly hailed again. 
Ne'er f orsak'st Thy ransomed children, — 

Ransomed by Thy woes and pain. 
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Guide, this opening year, we pray Thee, 
By the paths Thy feet have prest, 

Guide our feet, though slow and faltering. 
Toward the mansions of the blest. 

Be, unseen, our Guide and Guardian, 
Till earth's years of wandering past, 

In our Father's peaceful mansions. 
We behold Thy face at last 
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BENEATH THE TREES. 

HEN I pass from earth away, 
Entering on the cloudy path, 
At whose darksome ports of clay 
Death appears in all his wrath, 
Pointing to the earthly portals, 

Pointing to the grave's dark night, 
Which, on entering, trembling mortals 

Find a glorious track of light, 
Straight towards heaven's gateway leading, 

Shining angels throng the way. 
Up the radiant pathway treading. 
To the land of noonless day. 

When unto that land I Ve past. 

And with things of earth have done ; 
When I Ve smiled and wept my last 

'Neath the circle of this sun ; 
Will these tall, majestic trees, 

'Neath whose spreading arms I lie. 
Listening to the fitful breeze 

Rustling 'mid their branches high ; 
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Listening to the ceaseless song 
That their wide leaves ever pour, 

Through the summer, bright and long, 
Tiring not till autmnn's o'er ; 

Will those trees, when low I lie. 

Stand as firm and stately there ? 
Will their branches wave as high, 

And their green leaves seem as fair ? 
And will they in the gay springtide 

Bud, and in the sultry air 
Of summer wave as free and wide 

Even as they are waving there ? 
And say, when fading autunm nears, 

Will their leaves of varied hue 
So softly drop, like falling tears, 

The green, mossy earth unto ? 

Will they heed not that no more 

In my fond, familiar ear, 
Their sweet sununer song they pour ; 

Heed not that I cannot hear. 
Cannot watch the glimmering sunbeam 

'Mid their rustling leaves at play, 
Nor through their trellised branches stream, 

O'er their moss-grown trunks to stray ? 
Will they not at sunset wonder 

That I do not musing come, 
'Neath their spreading arms to ponder 

On a brighter, happier home ? 
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To my memory will they raise 

No requiem, whispered low, 
Through the long, long, summer days, 

When the gentle breezes blow ? 
Will they not my footstep straying 

Miss, their ancient trunks among. 
Listening, as the light 's decaying. 

To their sweet though wordless song ? 
May not these tall, majestic trees 

For my endless absence mourn ?. 
May they not cast upon the breeze 

One faint sigh for my return ? 

But remembered or forgot, 

When the silent threshold black 
I have crossed, it matters not, 

O'er that threshold none turn back. 
Earthly grief can never waken 

Even an echo from the grave; 
There stem silence sits unshaken, 

Though without the mourners rave. 
I, the silent pathway treading. 

By earth's troubles all unprest, 
Earth's remembrance all unheeding, 

I shall enter into rest 
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IN THE BALL-ROOM. 



ADED violets in her bosom, 
Faded rose-buds in her hair, 
Roses fading from her sweet face. 
In the silent ball-room there. 



All the feast is past and over. 
And the laughing guests are fled ; 

Lamps are waning, flowers are fading, 
And her hopes lie crushed and dead. 

She had heard them tell it lightly. 
How he^ and they named his name, 

Died afar on western ocean. 
Striving with the flood and flame. 

And now, when no eye may mark her. 
Might she give the reins to woe ; 

Yet she stands, sick, still and tearless. 
Thoughts and tears refuse to flow. 
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Vainly comes the consolation, 
" I shall meet him at the gate 

Of yon heaven when life is ended," 
For it is so long to wait 

Till the life that bums within her, 
Now so strong, and fierce, and high. 

Shall have smouldered down to ashes, — 
Surely she will never die ! 

Must she pass her whole life lonely ? 

Oh, that weary waste of tears ! 
Till her eyes grow dim with watching, 

And the falling snow of years 

Whitens o'er those waving, dark locks 
That now, breaking from their bands, 

FaUing 'neath the faded rose-wreath. 
Sweep the floor in silken strands. 

And their meeting, he with bright locks. 
Shining eyes, undinmied by life. 

Will he know the faded woman. 
Worn with care and seared with strife? 

Thus across the waste of sorrow 
Do her sad thoughts wander on ; 

And around, unseen, unheeded. 
Die the sad lamps, one by one. 
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Dumb and deaf and blind with sorrow, 
She nor heeds the opening door, 

Sees no shadow cross the mirror, 
Hears no footstep on the floor ; 

Does not hear the voice that calls her, 

Till a hand is gently laid 
On her hand ; and, as one waking 

From a dream, she turns her head. 

Sees, but scarce believes her eyesight, 
Beaming eyes and clustering hair ; 

Saved from flood, and flame, and tempest. 
He is standing, smiling there I 

Now the tears that grief had frozen 
Like the floods of spring-tide flow ; 

She who late stood voiceless, tearless. 
Weeps and sobs like childhood now. 
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SHADOWS. 




[I LENT and gray, dim, ghostly twilight nears. 
Behind the evening clouds the sun sinks slow ; 
Drop from my heart earth's troubles and earth's 
fears. 
As fall the leaves when autumn breezes blow. 
Day without glare, night of her terrors reft. 

Oh, twilight's dreamy, peaceful hour of rest ! 
O'er all the sky a lingering flush is left. 

In gold and crimson glows the distant west. 
Throw wide the casement, and let twilight steal 

With noiseless footstep through the darkening hall, 
And let the sunlight's dying rays reveal 
The shadows Fancy traces on the walL 



Unseen the forms that there their shadows cast, 
Unseen these shadows to all eyes save mine ; 

For there the shadows of the distant past 
Return to cheer my closing evening-time.- 
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And as at eve the tree's broad shadow grows 

Long, and still longer, as the daybeams fade, 
So from the past, fond Memory round me throws 

The brighter visions as Hope's gay beams shade. 
And as the tree's broad shadow, when the night 

Spreads its thick mantle, vanishes in gloom, 
So Memory must die when Hope's last light 

Is quenched beneath the mantle of the tomb. 

Oh ! shadows of the distant past, how slight 

A cause can make you start before mine eye ; 
Just as a single, wandering ray of light, 

At random stealing from the evening sky. 
Traces on earth the shadow of the tree ; 

So on this nervous, trembling heart of mine 
The slightest touch can oft restore to me 

The lengthened shadows of my gay springtime ; 
A single touch on that mysterious chord 

Which binds our past unto our present lot ; 
It may be but a gesture, look, or word. 

That rushing brings back scenes long, long forgot. 

I see the shadows of my hopes and fears. 
My joys and sorrows, too, are shadowed there ; 

There, too, are all my smiles and all my tears. 
And there returned my pleasure and my care, 

Shades of friends dead, or dead at least to me, 
My childhood's home, the love that centered 
there ; 
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All these in shadow-land I seem to see, 
And in the midst of all the things that were 

Myself I see, though ever changing, still 
My footsteps in the shadow-land I trace, 

Through all the hours of happiness and ill 
That wait for man upon his earthly race. 

All hail, ye shades of things that were ! 

Reflections of past days ! 
As dim I trace your movements there, 

You seem unto my gaze 
Things that I know, and yet know not, 

Strange, yet familiar too, 
Ye shades of things so long forgot, 

So old and yet so new. 

■ 

Oh wake my harp ! Oh catch the theme. 

Oh catch it ere it flies ! 
Tell of the shades ere as a dream 

They vanish from mine eyes. 
Raise, raise, my harp, thy wildest tone, 

Strike, strike, my trembling hand, 
And ere the dream be ever flown 

Tell of the shadow-land. 

Amid the shades how brightly now I see 
The form of her I loved in days gone by ; 

She who seemed all to love, and life, and me, 
She rises now before my fancy's eye; 
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I see her far off, in dim-shadow-land, 

Her streaming hair and calm unruffled face, 
In the far land of shades I see her stand ; 

So clearly see her that I seem to trace, 
Of her long, ebon hair, each tiny tress 

That waves and clusters round her thoughtful 
brow; 
Can mark the steady motion of her dress. 

That falls and rises with the breath below. 

What see I next, oh can it be ? Her grave ; 

My long-past self is bending sorrowing there, 
All heedless of the wintry winds that rave — 

Oh, lengthened shadows of the griefs that were ! 
How calmly and dispassionately now 

I turn my thoughts to long departed days, 
And look upon the shadows of my woe 

Without a tear to dim my steady gaze. 
How strange it is to think on sorrow flown. 

To think on grief that now is grief no more ; 
I scarce can deem that sorrow was mine own 

Whose shadow passes now mine eyes before. 



Fall soft, ye dews of heaven. 
Her lonely grave upon ; 

Shine bright, ye stars of even. 
The sod your light falls on 

Shades a fair and gentle maid ; 
StaiSy your calm watch keeping, 
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Guard the spot where she is laid, 
Not dead, but only sleeping. 

I grieve not for things taken, but things changed ; 

For spirits turned, and not for spirits fled ; 
Not for hushed hearts, but for the hearts estranged ; 

For the changed living, not the early dead. 
The early dead — oh, swiftly rushing back, 

At these brief words, how shadows round me 
throng ; 
Shades of the past, recalled unto earth's track, 

How swift ye pass the darkening walls along ! 
I see the forms of those who found too rough * 

Life's stormy, troubled, and tumultuous main ; 
Who, ere their feeble barks had well put off. 

Cast down their oars, and sought the port again. 

The early dead ! Whom do those words not waken 

To memories of some loved ones gone before ; 
Who from the evils yet to come were taken 

Unto that land where evil has no power ? 
Shades of the early dead, ye fade away 

From the dim wall just as from this dull earth ; 
Your substance passed, but passed to endless day, 

Ye seek that land whence shadows take their birth ; 
That world unseen, whence dreams and visions come ; 

Whence shadows of the past, at closing day, 
Steal forth, about the darkening world to roam, 

With airy forms to people twilight gray. 
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Farewell, ye shades, your tale is told ; 

In darkness ye retreat ; 
This heart shall dear your memory hold 

While yet its pulses beat. 
In youth my hopeful heart was blest 

By rays from Future cast ; 
And now beguile me to my rest, 

Reflections of the Past I 
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